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^durational Nriua and ^Editorial Comment 

THE STUDENTS' ARMY TRAINING CORPS 

No more profound change in organization could possibly 
be brought about than that which has come to American 
colleges. They have found an opportunity for national service 
in becoming preparatory schools for officers' training camps. 
They are now in the position of all preparatory schools; their 
courses of study are very largely laid down for them. The 
War Department is the prescribing agency. 

The War Department has a formula of education which 
has not ordinarily been the motto of the college. It is the for- 
mula which professional schools have usually accepted, that of 
concentrated, intensive training. There is no easy-going pur- 
suit of vague ends in the colleges under the War Department. 
Sharp, clearly defined requirements are the order of the day. 
The student is not told in indefinite terms to get his lessons. 

The School Review is published monthly from September to June by the University 
of Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series 
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He is told that for each hour of classroom work there are two 
hours of study under military discipline. It is an unwonted 
sight to see a squad of nineteen-year-old boys going to study 
rooms under orders. It is something little short of astonishing 
to see them study without restlessness for two hours. 

Of course, the motives are strong and immediate. In this 
preparatory school everyone knows that he is serving his 
country and he knows that the instructors are keen about 
selecting the best men to be officers. Those who do not work 
will fall by the way. 

The influence of all this will be far-reaching. There has 
come into American colleges a new seriousness. The high 
schools will share and are sharing at once in the lesson. 

The directions issued by the committee in charge of the 
Students' Army Training Corps is a document of major 
importance in the history of American higher education. It is 
reproduced herewith in its essential items: 

Terms. All curricula are to be based on quarterly courses 
with terms of 12 weeks each, including examination periods; 
each term a unit in itself, as students of appropriate age may 
be withdrawn at the end of any term. 

Program of Students According to Age Groups. As students 
who have reached the age of 20 (on Sept. 12, 191 8) may have 
but a single term of twelve weeks in college, they should devote 
practically their entire time to the essential subjects listed in 
accordance with special programs below 1 . 

As students who have reached the age of 19 (on Sept. 12, 
191 8) may have but two terms of twelve weeks in college, they 
should complete the essential subjects in two terms. 

For all other students curricula should be prepared so that 
the essential subjects may be distributed over three terms. 
The remaining time will be available for such additions from 

1 These special programs, omitted in this extract, include il-weeks courses for Infantry, 
Artillery, Air Service, Ordnance, Engineer Corps, Signal Corps, Transport and Truck 
Service. 
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the list of allied subjects as may be selected by their respective 
educational institutions. 

Allied Subjects. The allied subjects which may be taught 
by educational institutions and from which election may be 
made by members of the Students' Army Training Corps are 
as follows: English, French, German, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Psychology, Geography, Topog- 
raphy and Map-Making, Meteorology, Astronomy, Hygiene, 
Sanitation, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical and Freehand 
Drawing, Surveying, Economics, Accounting, History, Inter- 
national Law, Military Law, and Government. 

Essential Subjects. The following subjects (in addition to 
the prescribed military instruction) should be included in the 
program of every member of the Students' Army Training 
Corps who is preparing to become an infantry or artillery 
officer and who has not already had equivalent training: War 
Issues, Military Law and Practice, Hygiene and Sanitation, 
Surveying, and Map-Making. 

Program of Study for Men Who Are Nineteen Years of Age. 
For students 19 years of age, who may reasonably be expected 
to continue their work at an educational institution for two 
terms, no definite programs are prescribed, but the following 
suggestions are given in order that educational institutions 
may work out suitable programs for themselves. 

All Groups. Two terms of 1 2 weeks each. Hours per week during both 
terms (including laboratory work and supervised study). 

Military Instruction 11 hours 

War Issues (or equivalent) 9 " * 

Additional subjects from the list of allied subjects 33 " 

During either the first or second term, all the subjects 
prescribed for students in any group must be included in 
the programs of those who are preparing for that group, e.g., 
if a student is preparing for Group II, he must include among 
his allied subjects all those prescribed in Program B. 

Total 53 hours 

*In cases of this type the prescribed hours are supposed to be distributed so as to give 
the student two hours of study for each class hour. 
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Program of Study for Men Who Are Eighteen Years of Age. 
For students 18 years of age, who may reasonably be expected 
to continue their work at educational institutions for three 
terms, no definite programs are prescribed, but the following 
suggestions are given in order that educational institutions may 
work out suitable programs for themselves. 

All Groups. Three terms of 1 1 weeks each. Hours per week (including 
laboratory work and supervised study) : 

Military Instruction 11 hours 

War Issues (or equivalent) 9 " 

Additional Subjects from the list of allied subjects 22 " 

During either the first, second, or third term, all the 
subjects prescribed for students in any group must be 
included in the programs of those who are preparing for that 
group, e. g., if a student is preparing for the Infantry, Field 
Artillery, or Heavy (Coast) Artillery he must cover all the 
subjects included in Program A, distributing these subjects 
in terms as may be deemed expedient. 

Total 53 hours 

Brief Description of Subjects. The following brief descrip- 
tions may indicate the nature of those subjects that do not at 
present seem to call for more precise outlines: 

(A) Military Law and Practice. All Groups. 

This course should treat of three related subjects: Military 
Law, International Military Customs, and Army Administration. 

Military Law comprises a study of the military status of the 
individual, registration, enlistment, induction, and transfer; the 
procedure in general, special, and summary Courts-Martial; the 
laws governing army presonnel and penalties for infraction. 

International Military Customs will treat of the fundamental 
difference between the military organization of our Allies and our 
own country to such an extent as would be immediately needed by 
the American soldier on overseas duty. 

Army Administration is a study of army organization, account- 
ing, and responsibility for property, army correspondence, and all 
army forms for men and materials such as those for rations, 
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commutation, and travel. This last-named part of the course should 
take for the most part the form of actual practice in army paper work. 

(B) Surveying and Map-Making (Infantry, Artillery Group): 

This course is intended to give the student familiarity with the 
usual surveying instruments and their uses and to train him 
sufficiently to make him a reliable topographical surveyor of 
limited areas. He should receive a thorough drill in topographical 
map reading with special reference to the scales and contour intervals 
used in the United States and French Army maps and to the 
physical features of military importance. He should be able rapidly 
and accurately to solve problems on orientation, visibility and 
layout of routes of travel for troops. 

(C) Hygiene and Sanitation. (Infantry, Artillery Group.) 

This course should include the following topics: Physical 
fitness, personal and public sanitation, parasitism and microbes, the 
sources and modes of infection, the disposal of excreta and waste 
matter, sewage disposal, camp cleanliness, water supply on the 
march and in camp, field disinfection and filtration, storage of 
water, camp sites, soil and drainage, sanitation of foods, nutrition, 
disease, isolation and disinfection, vaccine and sera, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, mental hygiene, personal hygiene, air and health, 
ventilation of barracks and ships, drugs and stimulants, vital 
statistics, civil and military health organization, the care of wounds, 
etc. (For a further list of topics and subtopics see the Descriptive 
Circular on Hygiene and Sanitation). 

(D) Map Reading and Navigation. (Air Service Group.) 

This course should be focused upon the interpretation of 
topographical maps, particularly United States and French War 
maps. The student should become thoroughly familiar with all 
scales of maps and able to convert ordinary scales into the metric 
and graphical scales. This course should be replete with problem 
work, such as laying out courses of flight in still air and with wind 
blowing from different directions, the computation of speed of the 
airplane over the ground under these conditions. 

(E) Elementary Physics. (Air Service, Ordnance, Quartermaster Service 

Groups.) 

This course is dealt with in the Special Descriptive Circular on 
Physics and comprises the first term (12 weeks) of the curriculum, 
there outlined. 
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(F) Modern Ordnance. (Ordnance and Quartermaster Service Group.) 

This should be, for the most part, a course of information in 
the nomenclature of modern small arms, artillery, and their ammuni- 
tion. It should also include the accoutrement of soldiers in the 
different services. 

(G) Business Management. (Quartermaster Service Group.) 

This course should cover the more important topics usually 
covered in courses on the subject at colleges of business administra- 
tion, including the principles of business organization, efficiency 
systems and records, employment problems, business statistics, and 
business methods, with some attention to problems of accounting, 
commerce, and transportation. 

Outline of Allied Subjects. Outlines of courses in the follow- 
ing allied subjects will be distributed to educational institu- 
tions at which collegiate sections of Students' Army Training 
Corps units have been established: 

Accounting, Chemistry, Economics, English, French, Geology and 
Geography, German, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Physics, Psychology, 
Surveying, Topography and Map-Making, War Issues. 

Miscellaneous Suggestions. The following suggestions on 
miscellaneous matters are submitted to educational institutions 
for their guidance or consideration: 

(a) The eleven hours per week of military instruction will ordinarily 
comprise eight hours of military drill (including physical exercises), 
two hours of theoretical military instruction, and one hour of 
inspection. The military program will probably involve Reveille 
at 6:40 A. M. and Taps at 10 P. M. 

(b) Provision will be made for two hours devoted to supervised study 
each evening, suitable rooms and supervision to be provided by the 
educational institutions. 

(c) Members of the S. A. T. C. will be marched to and from their class- 
rooms and study rooms. The Commanding Officer will be directed 
to have the men reach their classrooms at the exact hour appointed 
for the beginning of lectures or recitations. 

(d) Instructors are urged to require that members of the S. A. T. C, 
when reciting in the classroom, shall stand at attention and shall 
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speak with clearness and decision. Instructors should require that 
enunciation be distinct and the pronunciation of words correct. 
The possession of these qualities of speech is regarded as of military 
importance. 

WOMEN IN WAR TIME 

A good deal of experience has been accumulated during the 
past few months which goes to show that there is need in the 
business and industrial world for more workers. This expe- 
rience also makes it clear to those who have been trying to 
secure workers that there is great need of more training. Much 
amateur work has been done in recent months by people who 
are enthusiastic to help, but whose enthusiasm far outruns 
their ability to contribute productively. In such a simple 
matter as the clerical assistance in offices one has been com- 
pelled to watch wages and other adjustments moving in a 
direction favorable to the employee, while at the same time 
the quality of preparation has in general steadily gone down- 
ward. If society is to meet this and similar emergencies, it 
must turn itself to the problem of devising methods of training 
workers. 

A committee of New York women working under the title 
"The Clearing House for War Time Training for Women" in 
co-operation with the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
has compiled a detailed description of the opportunities for 
war time training of women in New York City. This volume 1 
shows how all the different institutions of New York City are 
making the effort to give general and special courses which will 
prepare women to participate in the tasks of society. It is 
also very suggestive to the general reader, because it indicates 
the general lines along which women ought to be prepared. It 
would be a good model on which smaller cities might bring 

"Opportunities for War Time Training for Women in New York City, 1918-1919. 
Compiled by the Clearing House for War Time Training for Women in Co-operation with 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations. For sale at the office of the Clearing House, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 25c (including postage, 30c). 
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together lists of opportunities for training and it will serve also 
to stimulate in many quarters the organization of courses not 
now in existence. In some of the community service centers 
which have been organized to take care of the soldiers 
encamped in our cities, permanent organizations have developed 
which are useful not merely for the entertainment which they 
give to soldiers, but also for the training which they give to 
women who have heretofore had no definite occupation through 
which they could be of service to the community. This is an 
educational problem quite as much as it is a social problem 
and the high schools of the country can be of very great service 
if they will enlarge immediately the training which they offer 
so as to supply to maturer people in the community the neces- 
sary equipment for participation in the new activities that must 
be taken up by those who have not been drawn into the army. 

REHABILITATION 

We shall hear a good deal in the days to come of the 
methods of bringing wounded soldiers back into the services 
of society. The man who has lost an arm is to be taught to 
carry on his activities with the remaining arm and such arti- 
ficial helps as can be given him. The man who has suffered 
severe physical strain and has lost his courage and independence 
is to be trained to take up the tasks of life with a new kind of 
courage and a new kind of preparation to make himself useful. 
For these purposes the government has organized great hos- 
pitals with corps of expert physicians and educators. The 
responsibility for these soldiers is clearly recognized. We shall 
undoubtedly learn much with regard to educational methods 
through the activities of these hospitals. 

One lesson which has already come to light is worth com- 
menting on, not only because this lesson shows how soldiers 
can be rehabilitated, but also because it shows how a subject 
of instruction can be adapted to the needs of the learner. In 
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one of the hospitals a teacher of English found that he was 
called upon to give instruction to mature men, many of whom 
had not been trained in English as students are often trained 
in the better high schools. He tried to devise a program that 
would be appropriate. He consulted with his colleagues and 
others about the possibility of using some of the conventional 
classics. He raised the question whether men ought to read 
Silas Marner as high-school students read Silas Marner in high- 
school English. But the outlook did not seem very promising 
if he merely followed the conventional lines of high-school 
instruction. It occurred to him that the subject of English 
needed rehabilitation as well as the soldiers under treatment 
and he devised a plan which resulted in the publication of a 
newspaper by the convalescents in the hospitals. 

This paper is known as "The Trouble Buster." The articles 
are written by the men and are hardly to be described as 
imitations of American classics. The first column on the first 
page is given to a description of a "Rare Entertainment." The 
second column discusses the "Liberty Loan Campaign" and 
the third the "Liberty Day Celebration." On the inside pages 
there are columns devoted to news from "over there," to a day 
in an English war hospital, and to a recent boxing match. 
There are some cartoons which depict the life of the soldier in 
process of rehabilitation in a fashion which must help to make 
rehabilitation more attractive. It does not seem to be very 
difficult to persuade one's self at this distance that the men 
will probably learn more English from "The Trouble Buster" 
than they would from Silas Marner. 



